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ELECTORAL CORRUPTION IN ENGLAND IN 
THE OLD DAYS.* 



BY AETHUE POTTOW. 



The distinctly national effort, which the past year has de- 
veloped, to lift American politics into a higher plane, and mora 
especially the fierce resentment which has permeated the body 
politic at apprehended or supposed attempts in the ballot-room 
to prevent the free-will of the people being converted into law, 
render it opportune at the present time to help forward the crea- 
tion of a public opinion which shall force to the fore the far 
more important necessity of preventing the consciences of the 
voters being influenced by corruption and bribery before they 
get into the ballot-room. I use the term "creation of public 
opinion" advisedly, because I attach the utmost importance to 
it. So long as only one or two, here and there, see any moral 
turpitude in the open, wholesale and flagrant buying of voters for 
cold cash, and scarcely condescend to notice except as a peccadillo, 
or evidence of a somewhat benevolent disposition, the more subtle 
form of corruption by treating, through the medium of summer 
outings, club-barbecues and clam-bakes, there will be no legis- 
lative effort with power enough behind it to be converted into 
operative law. It is the power of public opinion which makes 
a law either efficient or a dead letter. 

Public opinion is the necessary antecedent fulcrum to be used 
in starting the several States' legislatures on the right road 
towards enacting laws; and, if strong enough, it will be capable 
of enforcing even the unwritten law, " Thou shalt not debauch 
thy neighbor's politics." Indeed, the code of honor which pub- 
lic opinion is capable of compelling men to live up to is higher 

* Lest the generic term " England " be taken in its usual popular sense 
as including Scotland, the writer desires to put on record the fact that 
Scotland had no part in the corruption described. 
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than that of any law, however stringent. For, whatever the law 
may be, there will be, in the absence of public opinion, those who 
will exercise all the ingenuity of their minds to circumvent it; 
and, if they can avoid its penalties, they will feel no repugnance 
in defeating its plain intention. On the other hand, it may be 
said, as illustrating the power of public opinion, that there does 
not live the man of any social importance in England who would 
bribe a jockey or refuse to pay his racing debts, although these 
cannot be recovered at law. For, over that subject, there sits en- 
shrouded at Newmarket, in the impenetrable seclusion of a mod- 
est, gray stone temple, that parliament of the turf, " The Stew- 
ards of the Jockey Club " who exercise a power no monarch ever 
wielded. It is unique, for it is based on moral force alone: there 
is nothing but voluntary public opinion to enforce it. Yet, if 
once the mysterious handwriting on the wall has gone forth, if 
once the magic words, " Warned off the Heath," are written, he 
who is thus warned becomes a social leper, more shunned than 
if branded by the most stringent penalties of the temporal arm. 
We must not relax our efforts until, in every constituency, there 
is a public opinion just as powerful against political corruption, 
under whatever cloak it shall disguise itself, whose social-salva- 
tion decree shall be, " Thou shalt not debauch thy neighbor's 
politics." 

"But this is Utopian," I hear my readers say. "No such 
condition can be brought into politics this side of eternity." 
To which I reply, Not so ! It has been done in England. That 
country was sunk in depths of corrupt degradation unthink- 
ably beyond the worst that exists in America, heinous, wide- 
spread and omnipotent as we are apt to think that is ; and Eng- 
land has, through public opinion as expressed in law, and its 
accompanying code of honor, risen out of the slough of all the 
coarser forms of personal bribery, treating and undue influence. 

It took two hundred years to accomplish this revolution in po- 
litical ethics, from the first Act of Parliament aimed at corruption 
in the reign of William III in 1695, until the last nail was driven 
into the coffin of the offensive carcase in 1883. Some of the pro- 
visions of the act passed in the latter year were quoted in the 
admirable article by Mr. Perry Belmont in this Beview in Feb- 
ruary, 1905, "Publicity of Election Expenditure." I shall later 
on refer to others. 
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It may not be amiss, indeed, it may do much good, in putting 
strength and backbone into the various movements recently so 
encouragingly started in various parts of the Union for the pur- 
pose of promoting political purity, to recall some of the condi- 
tions which actually existed in England, and to recapitulate some 
of the stages of the fight which went on there, often under worse 
discouragement than exists in America to-day. At any rate, it 
will turn the edge of the argument of the doubting Thomases 
whose most effective weapon is Non possumus. For what has 
been done, can be done : and the battle is half won already, for we 
have not to fight open official vote-buying and corruption in 
the highest places, using all the power of the public credit, purse 
and patronage, corruptly and viciously, for the purpose of crush- 
ing popular aspirations for political rights, as was the case for 
generations in England. We have our political rights secured by 
an iron-clad Constitution. Then, again, not only were the voters 
sunk in a venality which brought them money values, but Mem- 
bers of Parliament elected by them were bought and sold in the 
same outrageous and shameless manner. No such conditions 
exist among us, or ever did. Even then, however, it was politic 
that the words of the Bang and his Minister should be those of 
righteous indignation at the political corruption of the peopla, 
but their acts were those of the lowest borough-mongers that 
ever manipulated a rotten constituency. For instance, as late 
as the General Election of 1761, the then young King (George 
III) expressed a hope that no money (that is, no money out of 
the Government funds) would be spent in procuring the re- 
turn of Members of Parliament favorable to the Government. 
" I wish to be tried by my country," he said ; and no money was 
so issued, but "corruption stood on its own legs, and venality 
was grosser than ever." Yet, when the King had got his Parlia- 
ment together, under Bute, the means employed by him in get- 
ting measures passed by Members, themselves elected corruptly, 
were so infamous, wholesale, unprecedented and scandalous as 
to make the worst period of the corruption of Sir Eobert Wal- 
pole, who boasted that every man had his price, seem innocent. 

We have got a good many tasks to perform before we attain 
political purity, but, thank God ! we have not got to correct such 
abuses as shocked few of the contemporaries of George III. 

Our principal difficulty is with party-bosses, irresponsible clubs 
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and individual voters, and even their practices are sweetness and 
light, and their power unintrenched, as compared with those 
which flourished, unchecked, for hundreds of years in England. 
And this, notwithstanding the existence all the time on the 
statute-books of a law passed in 1695, which enacted that : 

" No person to be elected shall directly or indirectly give, or allow, to 
any voter any money, meat, drink, entertainment or provision, or make 
any promise or engagement to give or allow any money to such voter, 
in order to be elected, on pain of being disabled to serve in Parliament 
for such place in such election." 

Of course, the fatal defect of this provision was that it was 
directed solely against the acts of the " person to be elected," and 
made no provision against any other person doing on his behalf the 
things forbidden to him. It might well remain innocuous, as 
it did, until it was repealed in 1854, a century and a half after 
its enactment. 

In the mean time, corruption stalked the land " naked and not 
ashamed." I do not, of course, personally remember the period 
which preceded the passing of the Eeform Bill of 1832, but I 
have heard my father tell, many a time, of the days when every 
voter took his bribe and lived and ate and drank and smoked 
and rollicked at the candidate's expense, during all the fourteen 
days over which an election lasted, or as many of them as would 
enable them to poll one vote every hour; and they eked their 
votes out, one by one, grudgingly down to the dregs, even as they 
drank their borough-mongers' wine to the uttermost drop; and 
then, when that gave out, if they had not voted, they passed over 
to the Opposition and drank them dry. This is exactly what they 
did in the Northampton Election of 1768, when three castles in 
the neighborhood kept open house for the election fortnight. 
When the wool-combers, weavers and shoemakers who had the 
precious votes had drained all the old port at one of the castles, 
their host had no recourse but to place before them claret, when 
they one and all declared "they would never vote for a man 
who gave them sour port," and went over in a body to one of the 
rival castles. That election has come down the lines of tradi- 
tion and history as " the spendthrift Election." It was unusually 
prolonged and the canvassing began long before the fourteen 
days' polling. The real contest was not between the nominal 
candidates, but between their respective sponsors, who had en- 
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tered into the tourney " to win or efface themselves." It cost 
one sponsor on behalf of hi8 nominee in modern values $1,000,000, 
and the two opponents for their nominees $1,500,000 each, while 
the total number of electors was under 1,000. It ruined one of the 
sponsors, and another had to cut down his ancestral trees, sell 
the furniture of his castle, and become an exile from poverty 
in Switzerland, where he died. But the sequel is even more re- 
markable. The election was contested because the number of votes 
polled exceeded by 288 the number of qualified electors, not be- 
cause there was corruption! Oh dear, no! perish the thought! 
During the hearing of the evidence, sixty covers a day were set 
at the London residence of one of the interested noblemen for 
the Members of Parliament who were hearing the controversy 
and scrutinizing the votes, and the name of every guest was 
taken down. In the end, the votes were found to be equal. There- 
upon, the dispute was referred to the arbitrament of chance and 
decided by the toss of a penny. The nobleman who won the toss 
nominated as member a man out in India. Let us hope that 
the penny with which he tossed had not been cogged. 

I could multiply instances of this nature into volumes. Suf- 
fice it to quote a few, of which " Grampound and rascality " may 
well be one, for that was the appropriate inscription for its ban- 
ners. Grampound was a Cornish borough with forty-two voters. 
They were mostly purchased by a peer who resided in the neighbor- 
hood, and who would not take the trouble to announce even the 
name of his nominee until the morning of the election. Once in 
a way they would sell themselves out of his hands, if his price 
was not satisfactory; and once they boasted they had received 
thereby $1,650 each in cash for their votes. 

Old Sarum's case is historic. It returned two members to 
Parliament and was then, as now, only a wheaWield, as any visi- 
tor to Stonehenge may see in passing. Its owner would, the day 
before eleetion, create seven freeholders, and the next day they 
would reconvey their titles. That was a very cheap process. It 
cost more to a Cumberland family to get two members elected for 
a certain constituency; for they had to let their voters live house 
free and pension them all the year round on $2.50 a week, for 
voting as they were required. 

Even the municipal corporations of the ante-reform days, them- 
selves hot-beds of graft of the most flagrant nature, entered into 
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this riot of political dissipation to secure the control and sell 
the Parliamentary representation of their boroughs, if it so hap- 
pened there was no patron whom they could bleed; and they 
squandered the property of the citizens in expenses attendant on 
Parliamentary elections until 1832, when they were estopped by 
statute. 

Now, let me close these brief notes of this unspeakably rotten 
period by citing the instance of the Borough of Gratton, in Surrey, 
in which a prominent " gentleman " avoided all possible trouble 
by buying the whole borough and appointing himself collector of 
taxes, church-warden, overseer, surveyor of the highways and re- 
turning officer of elections. Then he proposed himself as its 
representative in Parliament, approved himself, elected himself, 
and invited himself to a dinner to celebrate his return. And 
nobody as much as laughed at the travesty, or resented it, so de- 
based was the public conscience of the time ! 

There was method in this madness, too; for the sale of seats in 
the House of Commons became so regular and systematic that in 
many instances the candidates could not pay the purchase-money 
down, but commuted it into an annual charge, which naturally 
they got back again by selling their support to the Government, 
or to the Opposition — but mostly, of course, to the Government, 
for that was where the money was. And so the vicious circle was 
completed and perpetuated, until the awakened public conscience 
rebelled. 

When the Government could not effect its object by these means, 
it did not hesitate to abuse its powers of patronage to a degree 
never dreamed of in the wildest schemes of the worst of American 
politicians of to-day, especially Federal politicians; for, in 1782, 
Lord Rockingham stated on authority that in seventy boroughs 
the elections were carried by revenue officers " purposely appointed 
by the Government," and that he knew one borough in which 
125 out of 500 electors had obtained revenue appointments for 
that corrupt purpose through the influence of one person. No 
such an utter disregard of decencies, or such a moral obtuseness, 
exists, or is conceivable to-day — in the worst instances quotable in 
America. Yet England has emerged even from this cesspool of 
vileness, and therein is hope and comfort. 

If any readers, who in the course of time are likely to be in 
London, want to see these election scenes depicted as they existed 
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in fact before the eyes of that great social satirist and scathing 
artist, Hogarth, I would commend to them his four pictures, 
" An Election Feast," " Canvassing," " Polling," and " Chairing," 
which will be found in that seldom visited, but invaluable, col- 
lection, the "Sir John Soane Museum." They are worth vol- 
umes of biographical memoranda. 

The first sign of awakening, but not fully awakened, conscience 
against this system was that given by an act passed in 1728, which 
authorized any two electors to demand that a voter presenting 
himself to vote might be called upon to swear that " I, A. B., do 
swear that I have not received or had, by myself, or any person 
in trust for me, any benefit, directly or indirectly, any sum of 
money, or any promise of employment, gift or reward or promise 
of security for money, in order to give my vote at this election." 
It was the entering wedge, because it, for the first time, recognized 
the indirect channel. 

The next step forward was the passing, for the first time, of a 
penal enactment, passed, it is true, in the most corrupt of legis- 
latures, that of George III, but well up in his reign, in 1809. 
Although, in many places, it remained a mere pious expression, it 
did indicate a movement in the valley of dry bones, for the re- 
ceiver, as well as the giver, was recognized as equally guilty. It 
enacted that " every person directly or indirectly giving, or prom- 
ising, or agreeing to give, any money [etc., etc., in the old phrase- 
ology] to procure the election of a Member of Parliament, shall 
forfeit $5,000, and the person receiving the gift shall forfeit 
$2,500." 

By a slow procession of Acts of Parliament, these pious ex- 
pressions were extended; but there could be little hope of effective- 
ness while the committee to inquire into electoral expenses was 
made up of members of the House, themselves frequently elected 
by tactics even more unlawful, and so the legislative mill ground 
legal sawdust through many sessions. 

The first real blows at the corrupt old system of personal 
bribery, corruption and treating came in 1872 from two direc- 
tions. In the first place, the more drastic laws which had gradu- 
ally curbed the personal treating of voters in Parliamentary elec- 
tions, were extended to municipal and ward elections. Years 
after decisions of the courts in Parliamentary elections had un- 
seated Members of Parliament for corruption, the old practices 
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had been removed from the Parliamentary elections, which might 
possibly occur only once in seven years, to the municipal elec- 
tions which occurred every year, and at these all the old-time 
forms of free dinners, free drinks, free smokes, and every other 
kind of improper influence ran riot. Every voter went, both 
before and after voting, to the dining-room of the candidate he 
had supported, and had his fill. In fact, I have known contests 
provoked on the approach of a Parliamentary election in every 
ward in a borough, for no other purpose than to keep the boys 
together by a lawful expenditure in every ward in the borough, 
which, if made in connection with a Parliamentary election, would 
have unseated the members. The Act of 1872 extended the pro- 
visions of the Corrupt Practices Acts to municipal elections, and 
out went the lights. 

The other crushing blow, or what was apparently so, came in 
the same year (1872), when the first secret-ballot voting was en- 
acted: a law most pregnant with hopes, inasmuch as it was ex- 
pected that nobody would expend money when it was impossible 
to see the goods delivered — in other words, when the voter could 
fool candidates and friends, by taking their favors and secretly 
voting for the other side. The Ballot Act scotched the serpent of 
the corrupting power of money, but it did not kill it. If money 
could not now surely buy the individual, it could at least, by 
opening its floodgates in indiscriminate lawful expenditure, 
create such an influence as to practically corrupt the whole con- 
stituency. If you could not pay the voter, you could employ, as 
messengers, to carry one letter apiece in a week, his three young 
nephews or his pauper-disfranchised father. If you could not 
buy beer, you could have meeting after meeting in every public- 
house in the borough, at rents for rooms which enabled the 
landlords to be very generous in credit to men who were favor- 
able to you. If you could not promise a revenue officer's place, 
you could have a suite of rooms for a committee, which seldom 
wore out the carpets, but paid a rent equivalent to a year's oc- 
cupation of the whole house. If you could not pay the com- 
positors to vote for you, you could be sure, lawfully, to have 
them all consider you the prince of good-fellows by arranging 
that all your literature, and tons of it, should go into the 
printer's at such an hour of the afternoon that every mother's 
son on the staff had double pay for overtime for a month. And 
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oil ! tiie pressure of it : the letters the poor election agent got, the 
pleadings, the bullyings, the robberies he had to submit to, with 
his eyes open, and I was the election agent on several occasions. 
The very thought of these days makes me shudder, yet be thank- 
ful that at least they are over forever and ever. 

The end came through the law of 1883, and ever-blessed let 
me call that law. For, under its beneficent powers, the knife of 
the public prosecutor cut deep down into the very roots of the 
political ulcer, and the scandal which originated in the lax morality 
of the Court of King Charles II, and had in the two hundred years 
of its orgy permeated the very vitals of the body politic, ended 
its pestiferous life. All previous legislation had been half-hearted, 
ambiguous or narrow; the drag-net of Sir Henry James caught 
the whole breed of corruptionists and its provisions left no loop- 
hole but cessation or the gaol. If for no other reason, it would 
mark a new era, inasmuch as for the first time it brought under 
discipline political clubs and associations; but it has many other 
claims to everlasting gratitude. 

It may assist in suggesting some points to our present-day re- 
formers, and I make no apology for summarizing some of its 
most novel and drastic provisions. It starts by defining bribery 
and treating, and extending these offences to periods before, dur- 
ing or after any election, and in making the receiver as well as 
the giver guilty of a corrupt practice, punishable by one yearns 
imprisonment or $1,000 fine. It makes the aider, abetter, coun- 
seller and procurer of personation as guilty of felony as the per- 
sonator, punishable by a term of two years' imprisonment with 
hard labor. Its next blows are at long-established abuses, never 
before unlawful. It makes it an illegal practice, punishable by 
$500 fine on summary conviction, to hold any committee in pub- 
lic-houses or saloons; or to pay for the use of any house, or other 
premises, for the purpose of exhibiting posters; to pay for any 
bands of music* torches, banners, ribbons or other marks of dis- 
tinction, or to pay for the conveyance of voters to the poll. 

It disfranchises every person employed for money by the candi- 
date, and cuts down the number who may be employed to one 
agent, one polling-clerk and one messenger for every 500 voters. 

It defines the purposes — so much for printing, so much for 
this and so much for that — for which alone money can be spent; 
and it limits the total maximum to $1,750 where the voters mm- 
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ber 2,000, and $750 for each 1,000 votes above that number; a 
subject never before touched by law. 

It prohibits a single cent of this expenditure being incurred 
by any other person than the agent. Whatever aid any club or 
association may desire to give must be in cash to the agent, of 
which hereafter. The spending-agent has to make an itemized 
account with the names and duties of every person employed or 
bills incurred, confirmed by their vouchers. Within thirty-five 
days after the election, the agent is compelled to file a statement 
of all moneys received by him from the candidate or from any 
other person, with the name of every person, club or association 
from whom the same was received. Both the candidate and the 
agent are charged with actual personal knowledge of all the de- 
tails of these receipts and payments, and each of them has to 
declare solemnly and sincerely that, except as appears on the 
returns, they have not, nor to the best of their knowledge has any 
other person, nor has any club, society or association, on be- 
half of the said candidate, made any payment or incurred any 
liability on account of, or in respect to, the conduct or manage- 
ment of such election. 

To clench the whole legal fist, and to bring it down swiftly 
and mercilessly: if there be a petition against the member the 
Director of Public Prosecutions is to attend it; and it shall be 
his duty, without any direction of the court, to prosecute per- 
sons guilty of corrupt or illegal practices before any court com- 
petent to deal with the offences. Finally, if there be no petition, 
and if any information is given to the public prosecutor that 
any corrupt or illegal practices have prevailed, it shall be his duty 
to make inquiries, and institute such prosecutions as the circum- 
stances appear to him to require. 

Under these provisions, the old conditions passed away, and in- 
dividual political debauchery has to be written of as history. 

Aethub Pottow. 



